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DIRECTIONS. 



RECIPES, 

For protecting the Bkine t^AwmaU from the attacks qflntutt, esndfrom de 

cay, and al$o for preserving specimens from decomposUion. 

J^o. 1. — ^rsemcal Soap. 

Takeof Catnphor, . . . 21-2ouncei, 

Arsenic in powder, 1 pound, 

White or Castile Soap, 1 do. 

Pearlasb, T . . . 6 ounces, 

Lime in powder, . 2 ounces. ' 

Cut the soap into fine shavings, and put it into a kettle over a slow fire, with a 
small quantity of water, stirring it frequently with a wooden spoon. So soon as 
it is well melted, mix in the pearlash and powdered lime. Then rem6ye from 
the fire, add the arsenic, and rub gently together. Finally, put in the camphor j 
previously reduced to powder, in a mortar, by the addition of a few drops of spir- 
its. Let all the ingredients be intimately combined. Keep it secure in a jar or 
other suitable velsel, as it is an active poison- 

JVb. 2. — Pyroligneom Acid. 

This may be laid on two or three times with a brush. 

M), 3. — Solution of Corrosive Sublimate, 
In BpiriU tf Wine, — Dissolve one owpo of Corrosive Sublimate ia half a 

pint of Wine. 
JOo. bi WaUr, Take of Ozymoriate of Mercury, (Corrosive Sublimate,) 1 

ounce — Sal Ammoniac powdered, 35 grains— Pure Water, 1-2 pint. Dissolve. 

Small animals or other articles intended to be brought home whole, that can be 
easily preserved in liquids, may be immersed either in spirits, or one of the fol- 
lowing solutions. 

^0. 4. — Solution of Common JSaU. 

Add three pounds of clean salt to a gallon of clear water. Dissolve and strain. 
This makes a saturated solution 3 but it should be used a little weaker than this; 
for which reason, half an ounce -of-ek^ w^ier should be added to every quart of 
the above. All articles should be well washed in fresh water, previous to being 
put in this* 

JVo. 5. — Chloride of Lime. 

This is the common bleaching salts, and can be easily and cheaply obtained in 
almost every place. The powder should be kept from exposure to air and mois- 
ture. From one dram to half an ounce, or more or less, according to circum- 
stances, may be added to a pint of water.* This article may also be used to de- 
stroy smell, or check putre&ctien, in substance that aM drying or undergoing 
other preparatory steps to be preserved. It should indeed be kept on board of all 

* Ai it is not all dindred tht water must be atniaed in order to procure ■ tniwpvent folvtios. 
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teoek, being perhaps the most certain ditinfecting agent known. The aalatioB 
mnj be aprinkled o?er the decks and throaghout the hdds, freqaently. 

M). 6. — Sulphurous Acid. 
This has been lately very highly recommended by Dr. John Davy. Its id* 
▼antages are triple ; it is cheap, durable, and clearly displays minute stmctore. 
It does not, like alum, or alcohol, contract what is immersed in it, nor does it 
like solutions of nitre and other salts, lose its transparency and become turbid. 
Dr. D. has preparations that have been made three years, and nothing has been 
done to them ail that time; no fluid has been added} no eyaporation has taken 
place, and they are as perfect as Y>^hen first immersed in the acid. They are 
merely placed in bottles with glass stoppers, lubricated with a little cerate. This 
acid is prepared in an economical and easy manner, by burning sulphur matches 
OTor water, in any appropriate vessel 3 (a large tumbler will answer;) agitating 
the water, when the match ceas^ to bum; and when the water is sufficiently 
impregnated>ith the acid gas, filtering the solution to render it clear and trans- 
parent. If the article to be preserved shews any indications of putrefaction, it 
should be put in a solution of Chloride of Lime, till deprived of its putrid smelL 
and tendency, and then washed clean ; after which it may be put into the acid 
■olntion, without danger of spoiling. 

JVb. 7.— JMbftMtes Mxhare. 

Aeconlingto Sir George Mackenzie, articles may be preserved in casks, dtc. 
by filling them with a mixture composed of one measure of Molasses, one of salt, 
and fifteen or sixteen of water. If the vessels be of wood, two small holes should 
be left open for the escape of air, and the intiroduction of additional liquid fbr 
twenty-four hoars, when the apertures may be closed. In glass vessels the re- 
moval of the stoppers will of course answer for the boles. He has specimens 
that have been preserved four months in this way. 

A number of Recipes have been given, as one preparation may sometimes b* 
more easily obtained than the others.* 

Ao, 8. — pemetiL 

It will be advi«jble to secure all boUles with corks in pr e fcr ea ee to glass stop* 
pers, and seal them with a compound made of the following materials, vis. 

Rosin, 2 parts— Yellow Wax, 1 part— Red Oohre, or pounded briok, suffieieat 
quantity to colour. 

It is osefiil, again to cover the bottles thus closed, with a piece of cloth, firmly 
tied, and covered with liquid pitch ; and for large bottles, to support the corks 
with a string, which, by being fastened to the circumference of the bottle, forms 
a cross above the corks. 



ANIMAL KiJ^GDOM: 

Fishen^ SerperdSy Rep^Ue9y S^c. 

There is no species, that can be met with, but what it is desirable to procure ; 
they varying much with the climate, and the country, and even the sea, river, and 
lake,ia which they may be found. The smaller kinds may be preserved in spir- 
its eontalBed in wooden, or glass vessels ; the latter being preferable. Any kind 
of spirit will answer, though the most colorless, will 00 some accounts be best* 
Klther No. 4, 5, 6; or 7 may be substituted if more convenient. When too large 
to be thus preserved, the dried skin may be sent, care bein^ taken to preserve 
the fine and head. Fith, without scales, may have their skins separated, by di- 

* Not. 3, 4 ud 8, aboMld b« Brtfwred !o Nos. 6 nA 7, when they can liees easilj prooired, m 
fnm Joefcr hm, their preiervaufs qualUisf have been moie latiifectoiily teited. 




Tiding them at tht point where the body and chin join* ; bending beck the head, 
and cadtiooBly.detacjiing the skin ftom the body, and drawing it off, as in akin- 
ning eels. Then dust it well with pepper, or wash it with No. 1, or soak it for 
a few hours in No. 3, having previously washed it thoroughly with soap suds, in 
order to remove the mucus, or slime, that may cover it. Then turn it right side 
ovt, ai^d stuff with tow, cotton, saw dust, or dry sand, and sew up the opening. 
The tongue, gills, and eyes, should be removed unles#quite small. To prevent 
the sand or other article from^ escaping by the mouth, fill it with oakum, or tow. 
Afterwards wash the outside with No. 1, S, or S, cover with tow, and pack in 
boxes. If the fish have scales, caution is required not to rub them off. We must 
here cut the fish as before, but instead of drawing the skin off in a similar man- 
ner, we must separate it« by a piece of thin flat wood, or iron, like the following, 

( :). 

of snch a length as to reach from one end of tht fish to the others ' The fins majr 
be also thus separated, should there be no more convenient instrument at hand for 
tjbe purpQse. The following plan may also be pursued. Let the fish be split length- 
^i^ise, carefully preserving the fins and tail on one half; than separate the skin 
(rom the flesh, fat, &c. Afterwards, having washed it as previously directed, 
iasten it on a board, giving it the natural appearance, by packing tow or other 
substances underneath} lastly varnish it. 

SerpenUt Frogt, Lizards^ &c, may be skinned through their mouths, by open- 
ing their jaws, and dividing the back bone high up ; care being taken not to cut 
the skin. When the bodies are too large to pass through the mouth, make an 
incision on the side of the neck, divide the body, and tftke it out in two pieces, 
liaving washed the skin as usual, turn the true side out, and holding it suspend- 
ed by the jaws, pour in sufilicient sand, sawdust, or bran, to completely fill the 
whole length. In skinnmg iij2rar4«, car^ must be taken not to break their tails. 
Snake»i previous to drying, should be placed as nearly as possible in their natur- 
al position, and then varnished. Where time will not admit of paying the above 
attention, the skins, properly washed and dried, and dusted with pepper, or other 
strong aromatie8,mig^ be^Micked away, and brought in chat etite. 

TortoUea may be preserved, by separating the skin of the hind extremities from 
the upper shell; the lonv^r shell may be separated at its junction with the upper, 
drawing out the l^s and neck. After washing, fill with sand, and dry. Procure 
^ male and female, when practicable, if any of the above be too large to pre- 
eerve in the manner ebovementioned, the skeletons may be kept ; removing as 
much of the flesh as can conveniently be done, and drying the bones without tak- 
ing them apart. If convenient wash occasionally whilst drying, with No. 2 or 
No. 5. Pack in tow, moss, leaves, diy sand, &c.; if tob long to pack easy, di- 
vide into two or three parts. 

QUADRUPEDS. 

When small, they may be preserved in spirits, or in No. 4, 5. 6, or 7 ; but 
when large, tbcy should be skinned ; care being taken to leave the bones of the 
feet and head in. (The brains of course being removed.) JC the whole skull 
cannut be preserved, let the jaws be sent. To procure the skin, cut it open on 
the belly of the animal, turning back the hairs to the right and leA; separate it 
ftom the body, and skin out the hind legs without splitting the skin. Detach the 
tail, and continue to strip the skin off of the bo'ly until you come to the fore 
legft 1 serving these as you did the hind ones, go on separating as far as the skull, 
and if possible akin over the head, uhtil you reach the jaws, and cut away all the 
flesh. Separate the body at the skull. Having washed the inside as directed in 
theprecedinfeeeirt)n, filled with tow, &e. and sprinkled the exterior^ tl^o skin ie 



»Midj for packing. No direction! ara given for mounting iQimBlt, m ihia woaM 
Mqoire more time, and such specimens would take up more room, than coold 
•ODveaientlj be efULred ; particularly on t>oard of ships. Skeletona of aiiUMUs 
would be Tery acceptable. The bones being boiled to admit of an eatjr rtno««l 
of the flesh, and subsequently dried, might be put into a bog, and packed witk 
moss, cotton, dry sea-weed, or any other soft substance, that will prevent tboir 
injuring each other. All the small and fragile bones should be carefully wrappod 
op ; and those belonging to ihe same part, should be in the same envelope. N9 
bone, however small, should be lost. 

BIRDS. 

There are two methods employed in skinning these. The^tl consists in care- 
fully separating the feathers from the breast to the tail, and dividing the skin to 
far, as to be able to draw out the legs, and separate them from the body ; then cot 
off the flesh from them« but leave the bones with tlie skin. Detach the tail, and 
invert the skin towar-ds the bead, letting the small bone near the tail remain with 
the skin, or the tai} feathers will be liable to fall off. Di- joint the wings, and 
dissect off the flesh, leaving the bones as in the legs. Coatinne to draw off tho 
akin, until you arrive at the skull , thee cut off a piece of this with the neck, which 
will separate the body from the head. Kemove/rom the skull, the flesh and 
brains. To prevent the feathers at the edges of the incision from being aoiled, 
-duringskinning, pin pieces of paper over them. In the second method, tho in- 
cision is made under the wing. Disjoint the wing, and comn^ence skinning to- 
wards the neck j when you have reached this, separate it, and continue towards 
the other wingj proceed in this manner until you get the skin from the body. 
Then remove the flesh from the wings and legs, and skin out the neck. Tho 
tongue and eyes should also be removed. Having properly washed the bkin, stuff 
with sufficient tow to prevent the sides from adhering, and pack until time wiU 
allow of settin^: them up; when they may easily be rendered supple, by introdnc- 
4ng a cloth wet with warm water. If possible, a male and female, old andyoiuig, 
ihoold be procure. I ; for birds alter so materially from these circumstaneos^ at 
sometimes to be mistaken for distinct and even new species. The sheletona of 
large birds should also be procured ; and the nests and eggs of all. Tho latter 
may be preserved, by making a hole in one end, emptying them of thoir contents, 
and filling with wax, or leaving them empty. In shooting, proportion yoor shot 
to the different sizes of birds. When killed, wipe away as much of the Mood ai 
possible, sprinkle fine dry sand upon the wound, and put a little cotton, tovi^, or 
moss, in the beak, to prevent blood frdm flowing and soiling the plumage. Whoa 
soiled, clean with sponge and warm water. There will be little danger of soil- 
ing tho exterior, if we wiit until the head ' has become cold, and tho blood coa- 
gulated. Iimay then be taken by the tail and claws, placed in paper twisted ia 
the form of a cone, and be carried to the place selected for skinning. 

INSECTS. 

In catching these, caution must be used not to injure them, by hreakiog thoir 
legs, wings, and more particularly feelers ; or by destroying their colors. Tho 
brotle tribe may be killed, by immersion in spirits of wine, or hot water $ and al- 
so, (as well as other insects,) by*touching their heads with spirits of turpeotiao | 
or 1^ potting them under an inverted tumblier, and fijling it with sulphur fbmoo, 
by •moans of lighted matches, held under one edge, placed near the end of tho ta- 
Me. All insects, save butterflies, and those consisting of a eofl sobataneo, nay 
he packed in boxes, by making alternate layers of sand and insects. Bottoriioa 
fltrast bo pinned into boxes ; and spiders, ants, and other soft animals, pot Uito 
spirits. -Proeure, when possible, the caterpillar of the butterfly. If only tho 
Ibrflior bo mot with, it should bo put in a box having a small air hole, and bo 
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ftminlMd with ueh leaToi ■■ it ftBdiapon. Ii will aTentuiIlj frtairarni it- 
Mlf. The Bggs, Kid virions pruducliont ihould be Dbtiiaed ) alio ■ mde tod 
faoulai ■ tpMiman of the plant) on which thej feed, Jcc. Thofo u*ed in med- 
iaioc, ta dfeiag aid othsr pfMmaei, are mora mpocitil;' lo be procurad, and'all 
IttTarmatiaB relating lo tbem eoUecled. 

Genn-nl RtiAarks. . 
Id packing eklnB, circ Bhauld be. uiiea to dialadjs all inaecti ; then waih iIm 
inside with \a. S or 3, or piaa avRi it nitli nbcuih dippolin spirits of iDrpenbna J 

herbti beapriDkUag botb sides with pawdoredtobacco, orill (pice. Theboicoo* 
taining them should tie covered with pitcli, lo exclude sir aod mnwture. Previ- 
ous to putting sLibjeccs intP bottlEia, they nhautd be freed from all Blth and dirt 
wherewith they may be sailed, dre bhauld also be Isken to tiave Ihem proper- 
ly BUBpended, so si not totooch tha botluin of the lessel, a* Ihia will be liable to 
occaaioo their destTuction, by the mucus Ihere deposited. If the glass be lai^, 
and the speeiraana amall. aeieral of the Inner might be put inlo one vesiel, by 
auapendiog them st diaereHi hpighis. A snjall incision should be msde in tha 
bellies ofanimalB with i spinal column, that (he liquor may htte access to tha 
interior. Some few iliiys nl\er immersion, IbB ressels are to be filled up, in order 
to supply the deficiency of fluid, nod lo iniurflamoreperfeoi preBervition. They 

All looloEical specimens, when packed, Du;lit to beoumbered, and a correspond- 
ing number entered into a book, where should ba' noted all the particulars relat- 
ing thereto, that can be ubtnined; such as the names ofTbe animal ; the urn to 

ous or pnisanouB', docile or lerociousj its blunts; its habila; whether any pe- 
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JEo.&c. as directed Id the preceding section. . 

PLANTS. 

To presefTe theso, they may be placed between fotds of Dewapapers, or tha 
laarasoflar^eliaoiis, and a sufficient weight put on lop to lieep them smooih. 
whan dry. Tb«w^la of smsll plants, eren to the roola, may be taken; if larg* 
PBM, biaacbes — Id Dower if at the proper oea^oo, — twelve or more inches long. 
Bot bw owlht to be put is betne«n tha same folda or learei, otherwiaa (hey will 



be liable to mould. Should they shew indications of this, they mutt be eiposed 
for a few minutes to the sun, or be shifted to other papers. When dry, they raajf 
be gently washed with a dilute solution of corrosiie sublimate, to defend tbem 
from insects J if too strong it will change their color; care is therefore requisites 
In humid countries, and moist seasons, their drying had better be expedited by 
artificial heat. Put several, separated from each other, by sheets of paper, be^ 
tw.een two planks, and place them in a stove, or oven, af^er bread is taken out) 
when dry, change the papers. Those that are very watery, and apt to continue 
vegetating for months a^er gathering, should, as soon as procuri d, be plunged 
a minute or two, into boiling water, and then be placed between folds of paper ) 
they will rapidly dry, as this process will have deprived them of life. The plant 
should be so placed, as to show its natural position whilst growing. These herb- 
als, or books of plant«, when perfectly dry, should be packed in boxes well covers 
ed with liquid pitch, to prevent the depredations of mice, insects, &,c. It will 
also be well to inclose in the box a little camphor, or cotton soaked in turpentine, 
or some other aromatic substance. Fruits should also be gathered ; the dried 
ones packed in boxes, with numbers corresponding to those of the dried plants, 
to which they belong, and the pulpy preserved in spirits. There should also be 
collected, gums, resins, and other productions of trees; also seeds of plants not 
growing with us; care being taken that they are perfectly ripe, and well wrapped 
up to defend them from moisture, or they will be useless. Nor should medicinal 
plants be forgotten, and those supposed by the inhabitants to be. possessed of heal- 
ing properties; together with a notice of the diseases in which thej are used, 
and the mode of administering them ; vegetable poisons, with anaccotint of thefar 
peculiar powers; the woods employed for building, dyeing, &c.; these may be a 
few inches long, and if practicable the usual width of the tree; both a transverse, 
and longitudinal section should be made. Numbers should be attached to them, 
corresponding to those of the dried specimens, (from branches of the same trees,) 
in the herbal ; as we are still in ignorance with regard to what trees, many woods 
used in medicine, and the arts, belong. To all of the above articles, notes 
•hoold be added, mentioning every important particular relating to them. 

MINERALS. . 

specimens of rocks, atones, metals, volcanic productions, &c. whether haod- 
■ome or not, whether the names are known or not, should be collected. Upon 
visiting localities', quarries, mines, &c. remember to take, in addition to the ores, 
&,c. a specimen of the rock in which they are imbedded, together' with all asso- 
ciated minerals. Gather all the particulars concerning the working of the 
mine, quarry, &c. that may prove interesting or useful. The size of specimens 
may be from one to four inches square, unless a petrifaction be enclosed, when 
the whole should be sectfred if possible. From volcanic districts, procure speci- 
mens of the various substances thrown out by the eruption ; some being in the 
state of stone, others of glass, or of scorias, or of lava. Where earths containing 
oi^anic remains are met with, such as shells, corals, bones and teeth of animals, 
fossil wood, impressions of vegetables, stems, roots, leaves, &c. specimens of the 
different articles should be secured, enveloped in the earth, or rock, in which 
they were were fixed ; being of the greatest importance in stamping the charac- 
ter of the strata, or bed, in which they occur. The bones and teeth of animals 
are not unfrequently found in the more ancient gravels, and in the earth 
forming the floors of caverns ; the collecting of these from distant parts 
of the globe, is an object of the greatest interest to Geology. Sands of 
shores, and rivers, should be collected ; and from the latter, as high up from 
their entrance into thd sea as possible. Whenever any insulated masiee 
are found, supposed by the inhabitants to have fallen from the sky, or been 
transported from a distance, specimens should be taken therefrom,with a notice of 
all the impoirtant particulars relating to them. Specimens ought not, if possible, to 
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^ Uken from looid {iieCMj but ftom large masse* in their original situaf ion, 6r h^t 
lately removed. Fresh pieces should be broken off, as those that have been ex- 
posed to the weather for anj length of time, may be thereby materially altered. 
Specimens of all of the most characteHstic varieties must be selected. One of 
the best situations for procaring these, and examining rocks, is in the section af- 
forded by cliffs on the sea shore. If it be desirable to obtain a specimen from a- 
rock, which, owing to its height, is inaccessible, and it be found to incline more 
or less to the horizon, observe the direction in which it dips, and by following th« 
eourse a short distance , you will probably be enabled to supply yourself. A 
sketch of a coast, or cliff, however slight, frequently conveys more information^ 
respecting the disposition and relation of rocks, than a long memorandum, la 
this case, numbers should be marked on the sketch, corresponding to the layers 
flrom whence the specimens with similar numbers were taken. A person should 
not be deterred from collecting, by seeing that the place he happens to visit, has 
a forbidding aspect ; or the rocks, nothing attracting in their appearance ; for it 
is frequently the case, that facts and specimens in themselves of little conse- 
quence, become valuable by subsequent comparison ; therefore scarcely any ob- 
■ervation, accurately recorded, will be thrown away. All specimens- should be 
wrai^ped in tow, cotton, moss, or leaves, aud then in paper; the label mentioning 
locality, 4^. being enclosed. These should afterwards be tightly packed in a 
box, so as to preclude the least motion ) and the outside' be well defended from 
air, moisture, &c. by a coating of pitch. 

There are many articles not enumerated under either of the preceding heads, 
that would nevertheless be very acceptable. Such as dresses^ ornaments, culinary 
utensils, implements of husbandry, weapons of war, iMtruments of music, tools 
used in the arts, coins, &c. &c. Indeed almost any thing from abroad, illustrat- 
ing the manners and customs of othet people, however trifling in itself, or com- 
aion where it belongs, will be an acquisition to a Cabinet intended to contain ril 
that is curious, and more especially, all that is useful. 

Any thing intended for the society may be directed — " To the Cabinet Keeper 
of the Franklin Society ,care of Peter Grinnell and SonS;South Main-Street, Pro- 
vidence, R. I.'' Or if more convenient direct to Mr. Edmund Haviland, No. 
306, Pearl-Street, New- York— Jno. P. and Charles Wetherill, No. 66 North 
Front-Street, Philadelphia} or Mr. Amos Binney, Jr. Boston 5 with a request to 
forward as above. 
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